annoyed, saying that it was the result of scuffling with hooligans and I ought to know better. I had a distinct sense of grievance.
Despite my incapacity at the game, cricket continued to fascinate me. I went regularly to the Essex county ground at Leyton to watch such stalwarts as J. W. H. T. Douglas and Percy Perrin, and I studied the records with loving zeal. Then, in collaboration with some Leyton cousins, brother Stanley and I formed a private cricket team called— after the road in which my cousins lived—the Chesterfield. Apart from constant disputation about the batting order, this team—run on severely democratic lines—went from strength to strength. Eventually we acquired one of the slightly more civilised, roped-off pitches on Wanstead Flats and even special caps—half red and half white. Though one of the master-minds behind this club, I cannot recall ever making a score of even double figures, and my bowling was a standing joke.
My study of county cricket had, moreover, given me an uncomfortable feeling that we had something wrong. It was all very well to insist that everybody should wear whites and that braces were taboo, but we had no coloured player to add tone to the side. After many conferences and much searching we found a half-caste negro boy who lived in a side street off Vicarage Lane. We asked him, with great trepidation, to play for us. To our delight he was soon persuaded, especially when offered a reduced subscription as a special inducement. I regret to add that he was easily the most hopelessly incompetent cricketer I have ever had the misfortune to see, even worse than I.
I made one or two disastrous appearances in the boxing-ring. By some extraordinary chance I was put up to box for my house—Newton House—and found myself in the ring one evening pitted against a boy of rugged physique and terrifying ferocity. Realising my hopeless situation and anxious to show off before the girls, it occurred to me that I had nothing to lose by putting up a bold front. So, from the start, I attacked this savage creature with the elan of a Spitfire pilot and the style of a threshing machine. He was so startled that I had him on the run at first. But he fought